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Tjik  Inkqtamtv  of  Hacks.— The  Hon. 
Schuyler  Colfax,  in  a  recent  speech  at  De- 
troit, said  : 

I  never  believed  in  negro  equality.  I 
believe  God  made  us  for  his  own  wise 
purpose  a  superior  race.  We  have  proved 
ourselves,  by  our  invention  in  science,  his- 
tory and  philosophy ,  to  be  superior.  I  do 
i  not  believe  in  Indian  equality.  I  do  not 
believe  in  Chinese  equality,  nor  in  Malay 
equality.  God  made  us  the  superior  race, 
and  with  it  greater  responsibilities.  But 
God  forgive  me  if,  while  I  think  so,  I 
would  endeavor  to  grind  down  lower  this 
oppressed  race.  Our  principle  is  liberty 
to  all.  We  all  shall  meet  at  the  same 
judgment  bar.  But  I  think  I  can  say, 
without  any  impiety,  I  wish  He  had  made 
all  these  races  white,  for  had  He  done  so, 

there  would  not  be  a  Democrat  to-day, 

• , 
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the  bellicose  utterances  of  the  Evening  Post  were  from  the  more 
trenchant  pens  of  his  associates,  William  Leggett,  Parke  Godwin, 
and  John  Bigelow. 

Yet  his  influence  was  often  far-reaching  and  effective.  In  1866 
the  Evening  Post  had  given  its  voice  in  behalf  of  President  Johnson 
and  the  proposed  new  Union  party.  Its  oldest  and  stanchest  pa- 
trons began  to  discontinue  their  subscriptions.  Mr.  Bryant,  leaving 
his  summer  home,  came  to  the  rescue.  He  indited  a  leading  article, 
a  model  of  precision  and  fitness  for  the  purpose,  which  placed  the 
paper  again  in  accord  with  its  friends. 

Though  often  called  a  radical,  he  leaned  decidedly  toward  conser- 
vative sentiments.  He  was  a  Unitarian,  but  disliked  Theodore 
Parker.  He  hated  slavery,  but  never  affiliated  with  abolitionists,  and 
had  little  regard  for  Charles  Sumner.  He  voted  with  the  Republi- 
cans, even  favoring  the  election  of  General  Hayes  for  his  party's  sake, 
though  somewhat  reluctantly,  but  he  never  slacked  in  his  regard  for 
Samuel  J.  Tilden,  Andrew  H.  Green,  and  others  of  his  old  Demo- 
cratic associates.  The  Evening  Post  supported  Samuel  S.  Cox  for 
Congress  in  turn  against  George  Starr  and  Horace  Greeley.  Mr. 
Bryant  was  a  man  of  the  closet  rather  than  of  the  open  field,  yet  so 
far  as  he  dictated  the  policy  and  utterances  of  his  journal  upon  what 
are  called  "  live  questions,"  it  made  few  mistakes. 


Schuyler  Colfax. 

When  I  first  knew  Mr.  Colfax  he  was  both  a  Representative  in  Con- 
gress and  editor  of  the  St.  Joseph  Valley  Register.  He  had  the  quali- 
ties which  make  up  the  "newspaper  man."  He  was  observing, 
quick  at  perceiving  a  point,  assiduous,  resolute,  and  ambitious  to  do 
his  part  well.  His  family  had  immigrated  by  canal  boat  and  emigrant 
wagon  to  Northern  Indiana  about  the  time  that  a  village  called  Chi- 
cago was  struggling  for  a  standing-place  in  a  bottomless  marsh  by 
Lake  Michigan.  He  had  therefore  literally  "grown  up  with  the 
country."  He  was  shrewd  enough  to  notice  that,  with  hard  work, 
taxes,  and  high  rates  of  interest,  the  boasted  independence  of  a  far- 
mer's life  was  a  romantic  fiction,  arid  that  professional  men  filled 
the  remunerative  positions  and  lifted  few  of  the  burdens.  Accord- 
ingly he  chose  a  pi-ofession,  and,  after  proving  his  powers  by  writing 
and  reporting  for  the  Indiana  Stale  Journal  and  the  New  York  Tribune, 
he,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  became  himself  an  editor.  Nine  years 
later  he  was  elected  to  Congress  upon  the  new  issues  of  the  period. 

In  1859  he  was  appointed,  by  Speaker  Pennington,  Chairman  of  the 
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Committee  on  Post-offices  and  Post-roads,  and  introduced  the  legisla- 
tion of  which  our  present  postal  facilities,  the  delivery  system,  and 
cheap  postage  were  the  outcome.  His  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  a 
newspaper  qualified  him  admirably  for  that  place.  A  general  demon- 
stration was  made  in  1860  to  procure  his  appointment  as  Postmaster- 
general  ;  but  Mr.  Lincoln,  having  been,  as  he  declared,  "  bought  and 
sold  a  hundred  times,"  was  hardly  free  to  select  a  cabinet  for  himself. 
Indeed,  much  of  the  time  he  ruled  virtually  without  a  cabinet. 

Mr.  Colfax  lost  nothing  by  this.  He  was  familiar  with  public 
affairs  as  few  have  been,  and  he  had  the  sense  to  make  the  best  of 
the  opportunity.  He  was  always  sustained  by  his  constituents  at 
home,  and  he  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  When  General 
Fremont,  at  the  instance  of  Frank  Blair,  had  been  suspended  in  Mis- 
souri, Mr.  Colfax  stood  manfully  by  him.  Afterward,  on  the  7th  of 
March  ensuing,  Mr.  Blair  made  a  savage  attack  upon  him.  Colfax 
answered  him  eloquently,  speaking  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and 
showing  that  Fremont  had  made  a  record  in  Missouri  of  which  any 
general  might  be  proud.  Fremont  for  a  time  after  that  was  more 
popular  than  the  President  himself  ;  but  he  was  soon  after  appointed 
to  a  command  in  West  Virginia  under  conditions  that  enabled  his 
enemies  to  obtain  advantage  over  him. 

The  elections  of  1862,  from  Manhattan  Island  to  the  Mississippi, 
were  virtually  declarations  against  the  further  prosecution  of  the 
Civil  WTar.  It  looked  as  though  the  new  Congress  would  have  a 
majority  against  the  administration.  Mr.  Colfax's  district  was  largely 
depopulated  of  Republicans  to  fill  the  army,  and  he,  apprehend- 
ing defeat,  had  made  ready  to  take  a  regiment  into  the  field.  He, 
however,  was  again  reelected.  The  Government  had  the  option  to 
yield  to  the  conflict  or  adopt  a  policy  really  belligerent.  It  decided 
to  make  war  as  war ;  and  as  a  signal  result,  when  the  next  House  of 
Representatives  assembled,  Mr.  Colfax  was  elected  Speaker  by  the 
votes  of  Union  members  from  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri.  A 
general  reaction  followed  through  every  Northern  State,  and  this  very 
Congress,  which  had  been  considered  politically  uncertain,  and  per- 
haps hostile  outright,  adopted  the  Constitutional  amendment  abro- 
gating the  existence  of  slavery  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

Mr.  Colfax  had  become  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  nation.  He 
stood  high  both  in  the  regard  of  the  President  and  the  men  who  dis- 
trusted him.  After  the  surrender  of  General  Lee,  and  the  assassina- 
tion of  Mr.  Lincoln,  he  carried  out  a  cherished  purpose  to  visit  the 
States  of  the  Pacific.  He  was  everywhere  enthusiastically  received. 
His  efforts  in  behalf  of  that  region  had  made  him  universally  popular. 
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On  his  return  he  was  invited  to  address  large  audiences  upon  the 
subject  of  his  journey.  The  result  led  him  afterward  to  make  lectur- 
ing his  profession.  He  was  frugal  in  expenditure,  keeping  house  the 
first  year  of  his  married  life  for  $125  ;  but  he  had  not  been  able  to 
acquire  or  save  money  after  he  gave  up  his  journal.  He  had  $1,200 
by  lecturing  before  Congress  came  together. 

Coming  to  New  York  at  this  time,  he  paid  his  respects  at  the  office 
of  l\e  Evening  Post.  Familiar  as  I  had  been  with  him,  I  could  not, 
for  a  moment,  recall  his  name.  Noting  my  embarrassment,  he 
spoke  : 

"  My  name  is  Brown." 

"No  such  thing,"  said  I ;  "when  we  used  to  go  around  together 
you  were  always  known  as  Jones  ;  I  learn  too,"  I  added,  "  that  you 
have  been  in  Utah,  and  pledged  the  support  of  the  Government  to 
Brigham  Young." 

No  more  badinage  then.  His  eyes  flashing  with  animation,  he 
declared  that  he  had  told  the  Mormon  pontiff  and  his  apostles  that  it 
was  high  time  for  them  to  have  a  new  revelation.  The  laws  of  the 
United  States  would  be  enforced  in  Utah,  and  polygamy  must  be 
abandoned. 

I  afterward  heard  from  Colonel  Hollister,  his  biographer,  that  Mr. 
Colfax  had  refused  to  give  Young  the  deference  which  he  had  usually 
received  from  Federal  officials  ;  making  him  pay  the  first  visit.  Lead- 
ing Mormons  were  surprised  at  such  boldness.  No  "  Gentile  "  had 
spoken  so  audaciously  to  Brigham  Young. 

Mrs.  Colfax  died  in  1863,  and  gossip  was  busy  for  years  about  his 
intention  to  marry  again.  He  was  hardly  a  "  ladies'  man,"  but  his 
upright  character  and  pleasing  manners  made  him  a  favorite.  I  once 
rallied  him  upon  the  subject. 

"  It  is  so,"  he  replied,  with  a  smile ;  "  '  Barkis  is  willing  ! '  All  that 
is  wanting  is  for  the  woman  to  come  forward." 

He  had  had  one  wife  after  his  own  heart,  and  was  determined  to 
remain  single  till  he  found  another  as  good.  He  seems  to  have  suc- 
ceeded. When  nominated  for  Vice-President,  instead  of  entering 
into  the  canvass  as  usual,  he  spent  the  season  more  to  his  taste  in 
Colorado.  One  of  the  party  was  Miss  Ella  M.  Wade,  a  niece  of  the 
bluff  Senator.     She  became  Mrs.  Colfax  the  ensuing  November. 

As  Speaker  during  the  administration  of  President  Johnson,  Mr. 
Colfax  was  in  a  most  delicate  position.  He  was  the  social  as  well  as 
political  rival,  and  acquitted  himself  with  rare  discretion.  He  was 
equally  acceptable  as  Vice-President,  and  failed  of  renomination  only 
for  political  reasons.     He  took  part,  more  or  less,  in  the  canvass  that 
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year  and  afterward,  but   sternly  refused  to  enter  public  life  again. 
Indeed,  be  bud  purposed  to  retire  in  1872. 

He  was  requested  to  become  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  but 
declined.  He  bad  left  office,  bowever,  in  soniewbat  straigbtened  cir- 
cumstances, and  so  became  a  public  lecturer.  The  result  justified 
his  warmest  expectations.  His  audiences  were  always  large,  and  be 
was  invited  from  all  quarters.  He  delivered  over  a  thousand  lectures, 
speaking  in  thirty  States.     He  died  when  on  one  of  these  journeys. 

The  manner  of  his  death  has  of  later  years  been  somewhat  com- 
mon. On  the  morning  of  January  13,  1885,  Mr.  Colfax  had  arrived 
at  Mankato,  Minn.,  coming  from  his  home  at  South  Bend.  At  this 
point  he  was  to  change  railway  lines.  Taking  his  gripsack,  he  walked 
at  a  rapid  pace  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  other  station 
in  a  temperature  twenty  degrees  below  zero.  For  a  man  of  sixty 
such  exertion  is  fraught  with  mortal  danger,  and  Mr.  Colfax  was  not 
strong.  He  entered  the  waiting-room,  set  down  his  gripsack  and 
overcoat,  and  looked  for  a  moment  at  a  map  hanging  on  the  wall. 
Then,  sitting  down,  he  was  observed  to  turn  deadly  pale.  Restora- 
tives were  applied  to  no  purpose.  A  few  minutes  afterward  the  news 
of  his  death  was  carried  by  the  telegraph  to  every  part  of  the  Union. 
His  end  was  worthy  of  him.  He  had  never  planted  a  thorn  in  any- 
one's pillow  ;  bis  band  was  always  open,  his  aims  were  high,  and  his 
methods  honorable. 

Alex.  Wilder. 

Newark,  N.  J. 


A  PLEA  FOR  STATE  RIGHTS. 

Many  unthinking  persons  seem  to  assume  that  with  the  conclusive 
denial  of  the  right  of  secession  involved  in  General  Grant's  triumph 
at  Appomattox  perished  all  the  essentials  of  State  rights.  So  widely, 
indeed,  has  this  belief  found  acceptance,  that  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  most  of  those  who  have  reached  manhood  since  the  close  of 
the  war,  possess  any  true  notion  of  the  relations  existing  between  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government.  Every  student  of  history  and  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  knows  that  the  Civil  War,  post-bellum  legis- 
lation, and  adverse  judicial  decisions  have  not  availed  to  destroy  or 
even  seriously  to  impair  local  self-government,  which  is  the  vital 
feature  of  State  rights.  The  design  of  this  paper  is  to  show  that  one 
great  danger  to  the  Republic  lies  in  the  neglect  to  appreciate  and  ex- 
ercise these  rights,  and  to  suggest  methods  of  returning  to  our  old- 
time  faith  in  local  self-government.     It  may  be  instructive  before  en- 
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Speaker  and  Vice  President 


BY-  ALBERT  ROSS  WILLIAMS. 

ANY  times  during  the  last 
decade  Hoosiers  have 
heaped  well  -  deserved 
praise  on  the  late 
Thomas  R.  Marshall,  former  Gov- 
ernor and  Vice  President.  An- 
other Vice  President,  Schuyler 
Colfax,  also  came  from  Indiana. 
The  ability  to  make  lasting  friend- 
ships because  of  genial  disposi- 
tions made  each  much  alike.  Col- 
fas  served  as  Vice  President  from 
1868..to  1872. 

Colfax,  a  descendant  of  Dutch 
pioneers  of  New  York,  was  born 
March  23^  1823.  His  father  died 
before  he  was  born.  He  attended 
school  only,  until  he  was  10  years 
old.  The  next  three  years  he 
worked  in  his  stepfather's  store. 
When  he  -was  13  years  old  the 
family.,  moved  to  New  Carlisle 
and  five  years  later  to  South 
Bend,  -where  he  made  his  home 
until  his  death,  Jan.  13,  1885.  r 
Colfax's  first  public  job  was  deputy  | 
auditor  of  St.  Joseph  county.  He 
served  for  eight  years.  From  1842 
to  1844  he  was  assistant  enrolling 
clerk  in  the  state  Senate  and  Senate 
reporter  for  the  Indiana  State  Jour- 
nal. He  established  the  St.  Joseph 
Valley  Register  and  published  it  for 
eighteen  years.  First  k  was  Whig 
and  later  a  Republican  paper.  In 
1850  he  was  a  member  of  the  state 
constitutional  convention  and  in  1854 
helped :  organize  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska men,  who  becams  leaders  of 
the  new  Republican"  party.    - 

Elected  In  1855. 

Colfax  was  sent  to  Congress  in 
1855  by  the  Republicans,  His  maiden 
speech  in  Congress  dealt  with  the 
Kansas  »  Nebraska  question.  This 
speech  became  the  presidential  cam- 
paign document  and  was  circulated 
throughout  the  country.  After  this 
speech  he  became  a  leading  figure  in 
the  House  and  such  editors  as  Dana, 
Sumner  and  Greeley  praised  him. 

Colfax  continued  his  service  in 
Congress  until  1869,  the  last  six  years 
as  speaker. 

In  his  campaign  for  election  to  the 
thirty-sixth  Congress  he  was  opposed 
by  John  C.  Walker  of  the  Laporte 
Times,  •  a  Democrat  and  former  Whig. 
Concerning  this  campaign,  Colfax 
wrote  his  mother:  "I  expect  to  make 
eighty  or  ■  a  hundred  speeches  if  I 
have  the  health  and  strength."  Col- 
fax traveled  2,400  miles,  made  101 
speeches,  probably  three  hours  in 
tength.  The  speakers  met  at  South 
Bend.  Walker  denied  slandering 
Colfax  in  print.  Colfax  drew  sev- 
eral papers  from  his  pocket  and  gave 
them  to  the  audience.  Walker  at- 
tempted to  push  Colfax  off  the  plat- 
term. 


SCHUYLEB  COLFAX. 

Colfax  had  ah  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  Lincoln.  His  delivery 
made  his  "Life  of  Lincoln"  lecture 
popular.  Early  in  the  war  Colfax 
was  sent  on  secret  missions  to  var- 
ious parts  of  the  country  for  the 
government.  He  helped  organize  and 
squip  three  regiments  of  Indiana 
e-olunteers.  He  made  personal  sacri- 
fices during  the  war  and  gave  time 
and  money  to  the  sick,  wounded  and 
distressed. 

Badical  Abolitionist. 

Colfax  was  a  popular  speaker  of 
the  House.  His  wife  died  twenty 
fears  after  their  marriage.  His 
mother,  stepfather  and  sister  came 
to  Washington  to  live  with  him.  His 
mother,  writing  to  a  friend,  concern- 
ing one  of  their  receptions,  said: 
"Last  Friday  we  received  a  thou- 
sand people  in  the  drawing  room.  We 
have  refreshments,  ccffee,  cake  and 
lea  cream,  not  a  drop  of  wine  or 
Kquor.  It  is  the  talk  of  the  city 
that  never  has  a  speaker  had  such 
receptions.  Mrs.  Lincoln  says  she  is 
jealous  of  them  for  they  rival  hers." 

As  the  war  continued,  Colfax  be- 
came more  radical  in  his  slavery 
views  and  on  many  occasions  left 
the  speaker's  chair  to  give  voice  to 
his  convictions. 

Aside  from  politics,  Colfax  was  in- 
terested in  the  development  of  the 
West  and  between  sessions  of  Con- 
gress toured  the  West  in  the  interest 
of  railroad  construction  and  the 
natural  resources.  Lincoln  was  much 
Interested  in  this  trip  and  told  him 
to  make  a  speech  to  the  gold  and 
silver  miners  for  he  thought  the  gov- 
ernment should  manifest  great  in- 
terest in  this.  Before  Colfax  started 
on  this  journey,  Lincoln  invited  him 
to  go  to  the  theater  to  see  "Our 
American  Cousin,"  but  an  appoint- 
ment    provented     his     acceptance. 
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:  Schuyier  Colfax  may  be  re- 
garded; as  the  most  prominent 
citizen^  South  Bend  ever  had.  Old 
time  'citizens,  the  few  left,  remem- 
ber him  well  and  some  were  in- 
timately acquainted  with  him.  He 
lived  for  many  years  in  a  frame 
residence  on  the  present  site  of 
the  Progress  club  at  Colfax  ave- 
nue and  .Taylor  street.  Colfax 
avenue  was  originally  called  Mar- 
ket street.  After  his  death  it  was 
.  gi+'en  the  name  of  Colfax  in  the 
i'gr^at  man's  memory.  And  in 
many  parts  of  America  towns  and 
[streets  have  been  named  for  Mr. 
tCblfax. 

r]  Mr.  Colfax  went  to  congress  in 
the  .sixties  from  me  South  Bend 
district.  ^'He  became  speaker  of 
the  house,  then  vice  president  with 
Ulysses  S.  Gi»ant.  After  that  office 
he  never  held  public  office  but  de- 
voted his  time  and  talents  to  the 
speaking  platform  and  was  very 
popular.  He  was  taken  ill  while 
on  a  speaking  tour  and  died  in 
iMankato,  Minn.,  Jan.  13,  1885 
Mrs.  Colfax  died  March  4,  1911, 
in  South  Bend.  Their  son,  Schuy- 
ler Colfax,  who  served  one  term 
as  South  Bend's  mayor,  1898  to 
1902,  died  in  New  York  March 
29,   1925. 

The  senior  Colfax  was  a  lov- 
able, forceful  character,  democra- 
tic in  ideas  and  bearing  arid  con- 
sequently possessed  many  friends. 
Nearly  every  person  in  South 
Bend  knew  him  personally  or  by 
sight  and  he  always  was  happy 
to  meet  a~d  chat  with  anyone. 
One  who  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  him  is  Henry  S. 
Miller,  857  Forest  avenue. 
Meets   Colfax  Often. 

He  tells  this  story  about  the  dis- 
tinguished citizen: 

"Among  my  earlier  -acquaint- 
ances whom  I  used  to  meet  quite 
often  passing  back  and  forth, 
through  the  alley  near  the  spot 
where  I  was  born,  the  site  of  the 
Oliver  theater  on  ".North  Main1 
street,  was  Schuyler  Colfax.  T 
happened  to  be  at  his  home  the 
last  day  he  came  back  alive. 
While  there  he  remarked:  'Hen- 
ry, I  want  to  show  you  some  pic- 
tures.' The  first,  he  said,  was 
called  'Morning  in  the  Valley.'  It 
was  painted  by  H.  A.  Elkins.. 
Said  Mr.  Colfax:  I 

"  'They  say  Colfax  paid  $700! 
for  it,  but  you  can  believe  it  or 
not  being  Colfax  bought  it.  It 
must  be  a  fine  piece  of  art  but 
that's  one  thing  I  know  nothing 
about.  Outside  of  the  platform 
I  know  nothing.  Don't  know  how 
to  drive  a  horse  on  the  street  de-" 
cently.'  .,  ,     ' 

"Then  he  told  how  he  came  to 
have  the  picture.  Previousto  be- 
ing engaged  to  his  wife  her 
father  was  making  a  trip  to  Cali- 
fornia. They  asked  him  to  go 
along.    He  went. 

Colfax  Becomes  Engaged. 

"He    said: 

"  'While    there   this  scene  shows 


the  very  spot  where  we  sat  when 
we  became  engaged.  At  the  time 
I  knew  nothing  about  the  picture 
but  later  on  one  Sunday  as  I  was 
coming  home  through  Chicago  I 
saw  it  in  an  artist's  window.  It 
struck  me  quite  forcibly  as  a  scene 
of  the  past  and  I  wanted  it  but 
it  being  Sunday  I  could  not  get 
any  information  about  it  so  I  took 
the  address  and  wrote  back  about 
it.  When  they  found  out  it  was 
Colfax  who  bought  the  picture 
that  made  Elkins  renowned.' 

"The  next  two.  pictures  were  of 
Colfax.  In  the  first  he  was  sit- 
ting on  his  mother's  lap.  The 
other  was  a  life  size  oil  painting 
given  to  him  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Of  Boston,  Mass.  This,  he  said,  is 
what  I  call  the  Alpha  and  the 
Omega,  the  beginning  and  the 
end.  Little  did  he  realize  the"  end 
was  so  near.  The  next  week  he 
was  brought  home  a  corpse." 

On  the  platform  Mr.  Colfax  was 
a  very  rapid  speaker,  so  rapid 
that  it  required  an  exceptional 
shorthand  writer  to  take  his 
speeches.  Having  been  a  news- 
paper publisher  before  he  went  to 
congress  he  naturally  kept  in 
touch  with  newspaper  friends. 
One  of  these  was  Alfred  B. 
Miller,  co-founder  and  first  editor 
of  The  South  Bend  Tribune. 
When  traveling  to  deliver  lectures 
it  was  Mr.  Colfax's  habit  to  write 
Mr.  Miller  notes  stating  where  he 
spoke  and  the  size  of  the  audi- 
ence. Most  of  these  were  writ- 
ten on  scraps  of  paper  and  in  a 
hand  one  read  with  difficulty. 
Editor  of  the  Register. 

Mr.  Colfax's  newspaper  experi- 
ence-was in  _the_  publication  of  the 
St.  Joseph  Valley  '  Register,  a 
weekly  newspaper,  of  which  he 
was  the  editor.  The  Register  was 
founded  on  the  ruins  of  the  South 
Bend  Free  Press  which  was  pur> 
chased  in  September,  1845,  by  Mr. 
Colfax  and  albert  W.  West.  Mr, 
Colfax  continued  in  the  newspa- 
per business  until  1864. 

In  1875  the  Register  became  a 
daily  issue.  It  passed  through 
much  financial  trouble,  suspended 
publication  and  on  Nov.  4,  1887, 
was  purchased  by  The  South  Bend 
Tribune.  This  purchase  waa 
made  principally  to  become  pos- 
sessed of  the  name  so  that  in 
years  to  come  a  South  Bend  news- 
paper, if  started,  could  not  take 
the  name  of  Register  and  claim 
Schuyler  Colfax  its  founder. 

Today  the  name  of  Schuyler 
Colfax  is  almost  unknown  to  the 
younger  generation.  A  group  of 
young  people  visiting  The  Tribune 
plant  a  few  years  ago  was  shown 
a.  picture  of  the  great-man.  Not 
one  in  the  group  knew  who  ha 
was.  ' 
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SCHUYLER  COLFAX — LINCOLN  LECTURER 


Schuyler  Colfax  of  South  Bend,  Indiana,  is  so  well 
known  in  history  as  a  Congressman,  Speaker  of  the 
House,  Vice  President  (U.  S.  Grant's  first  term)  and  for 
his  implication  in  the  Credit  Mobilier  scandal  that  few 
students  know  of  his  activities  as  a  professional  lecturer. 

Colfax  was  a  brilliant  young  man  who  showed  great 
promise.  Not  only  did  he  excell  as  a  shrewd  politician 
but  he  was  an  excellent  speaker.  On  June  21,  1856  he 
made  a  speech,  of  which  more  than  a  million  copies  were 
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SCHUYLER  COLFAX 
Mar.  23,  1823— Jan.  13,  1885 
Vice-president  of  the  United  States.  Born  in  New  York 
City.  His  paternal  grandfather,  William  Colfax,  was 
commander  of  Washington's  body-guard  during  the 
Revolutionary  War.  His  maternal  grandmother,  Hester 
Schuyler,  was  a  cousin  of  Gen.  Philip  Schuyler.  His 
father,  Schuyler  Colfax,  who  married  (April  15,  1820) 
Hannah  Stryker  of  New  York,  died  Oct.  30,  1822  and  in 
1834  his  mother  married  George  W.  Matthews  of  Balti- 
more. In  1836  the  family  moved  to  New  Carlisle,  Ind., 
where  Matthews,  who  became  Auditor  of  St.  Joseph 
County  in  1841,  appointed  his  stepson  deputy  auditor  at 
South  Bend,  Indiana.  This  Indiana  city  was  the  place  of 
his  official  residence  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  first 
wife,  Evelyn  Clark  of  New  York,  whom  he  married  Oct. 
10,  1844  died  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  July  10,  1863.  On  Nov. 
18,  1868,  he  married  Ellen  W.  Wade,  a  niece  of  Benjamin 
F.  Wade  of  Ohio.  He  died  suddenly  at  Mankato,  Minn., 
and  was  buried  at  South  Bend. 
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Letter  written  by  John  G.  Nicolay,  October  23,  1858, 
inviting  Colfax  to  speak  in  Springfield,  Illinois  on  October 
30th.  Apparently  Colfax's  engagements  would  not  permit 
his  acceptance  of  this  invitation. 


said  to  have  been  circulated,  opposing  the  use  of  the 
army  in  Kansas  until  the  laws  of  the  Territory  should 
have  received  congressional  approval. 

In  1858,  the  year  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates,  his 
services  as  a  political  speaker  were  in  demand.  The 
following  letter  in  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
collection  is  of  interest: 

Springfield,  Oct.  23,  1858 
Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax 

Dear  Sir — The  Lincoln  boys  of  Sangamon  County  have 
concluded  to  hold  a  "Last  Grand  Rally"  in  this  city  on 
the  30th  inst  and  hereby  cordially  invite  you  to  be  pre- 
sent to  address  them  on  that  day,  should  your  engage- 
ments permit. 

Respectfully  Yours 

Jno.  G.  Nicolay 
for  the  Com.  of  Arrangements 

The  great  Republican  rally,  which  closed  the  canvass, 
did  take  place  on  October  30th  in  Springfield,  but  whether 
or  not  Colfax  accepted  the  invitation  remains  uncertain. 
Certainly  if  this  young  congressman  had  attended  Lincoln 
would  have  greeted  him  warmly.  A  Chicago  Tribune  re- 
porter wrote  that  "speaking  was  out  of  the  question. 
Lincoln  tried  it,  and  though  he  held  at  all  times  an 
audience  of  5,000  or  more,  something  more  demonstrative 
than  his  convincing  and  unimpassioned  oratory  was  need- 
ed to  satisfy  the  larger  crowd." 

Evidence  available  indicates  that  Colfax  did  not  attend 
the  "Last  Grand  Rally"  at  Springfield.  On  July  6,  1859 
Lincoln   wrote   to   Colfax   a    political    letter   stating   that 
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Delivirrtd  in  Itm  Court  House  Square,  at  South  Bend,  April  21,  1805. 
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Title  page  of  address  by  Colfax  published  after  Lincoln's 
assassination  in  1865.  (See  M  457).  Fish  noted  1,000 
copies,  and  also  states  that  this  was  reprinted  in  A.  Y. 
Moore's  "The  Life  of  Schuyler  Colfax,"  Philadelphia  1868. 
Monaghan  makes  the  following  comments  concerning  this 
address:  "A  personal  friend  reminisces;  blames  the  South 
for  the  first  assassination  of  a  ruler  in  the  United  States 
— a  fitting  climax  for  the  mutilators  and  bone-carvers  of 
Bull  Run,  the  murders  of  women  and  children  in  burning 
hotels,  the  systematic  starvers  of  military  prisoners." 

he  sought  "to  hedge  against  divisions  in  the  Republican 
ranks  generally,  and  particularly  for  the  contest  of  1860." 
He  said  he  was  particularly  concerned  with  "the  move- 
ment against  foreigners  in  Massachusetts,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, to  make  obedience  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  law, 
punishable  as  a  crime;  in  Ohio,  to  repeal  the  Fugitive 
Slave  law;  and  squatters  sovereignty  in  Kansas."  In  the 
same  letter  Lincoln  stated  that  he  had  "a  strong  desire 
to  make  your  personal  acquaintance."  Then,  too,  there 
is  some  evidence  of  alleged  pro-Douglas  proclivities  on 
the  part  of  Colfax  in  1858. 

A  few  years  later  Colfax's  public  career  enabled  him 
to  enjoy  many  personal  contacts  with  Abraham  Lincoln. 
He  entered  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Thirty- 
fourth  Congress  (1855-1857)  as  a  Republican,  and  served 
continuously  until  the  end  of  the  Fortieth  Congress 
(March  3,  1869).  From  the  Thirty-eighth  to  the  Fortieth 
Congress  inclusive  (1863-1869)  he  was  Speaker  of  the 
House. 

Lincoln  must  have  known  Colfax  by  reputation  at  an 
early  date,  because  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  the  Indiana 
politician  made  speeches  for  Clay  in  1844,  and  was 
Secretary  of  the  Chicago  River  and  Harbor  Convention 
in  1847 — a  meeting  which  the  Illinois  Congressman-elect 
attended.  Colfax  also  served  as  a  delegate  to  the  Whig 
National  Convention  of  1848  and  1852.  When  the  Repub- 
lican party  was  formed  Colfax  was  one  of  the  first  to 
join  it  and  he  took  an  active  part  in  organizing  the  new 
party  in  Indiana. 

Colfax  supported  Lincoln  for  the  presidency  and  on  the 
day  of  his  nomination  he  wrote  to  the  candidate  that: 
"your  name  was  the  most  hopeful,  around  which  to  rally 
in  the  doubtful  states."  This  prompted  an  exchange  of 
letters    between    the    two    men    and    Colfax    made    some 


suggestions  concerning  strategic  political  moves  in  re- 
gard to  the  forthcoming  election.  On  the  other  hand, 
Lincoln  sometimes  mentioned  Colfax's  name  in  his  own 
correspondence. 

This  close  relationship  caused  Colfax  to  desire  a 
cabinet  appointment.  Because  his  longest  and  most  im- 
portant service,  prior  to  the  Speakership,  was  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads 
his  friends  strongly  urged  his  appointment  as  Post- 
master-General. Lincoln,  however,  had  only  one  cabinet 
appointment  available  for  an  Indiana  politician  and  that 
man  was  the  fifty-two  year  old  Caleb  Blood  Smith  who 
became  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Nevertheless,  the  six- 
teenth president  soothed  the  disappointed  Colfax  with 
the  statement  that,  "you  were  most  honorably  and  amply 
recommended;  and  a  tender  of  the  appointment  was  not 
withheld  on  any  ground  disparaging  to  you  .  .  .  When 
you  were  brought  forward  I  said  'Colfax  is  a  young  man 
— is  already  in  position — is  running  a  brilliant  career, 
and  is  sure  of  a  bright  future  in  any  event.'  " 

During  Lincoln's  administration  Colfax  made  occasional 
calls  on  the  president.  On  May  8,  1861  he  impressed  upon 
Lincoln  the  necessity  of  "placing  arms,  artillery  etc., 
along  the  Ohio  River,  particularly  on  the  borders  of 
Indiana  and  Illinois."  Like  all  politicians  Colfax  made 
occasional  requests  of  the  president  for  appointments  of 
political  friends.  On  March  24,  1862  in  an  important 
letter  on  administration  policy  addressed  to  Horace 
Greeley,  Lincoln  mentioned  "Mr.  Colfax."  Likewise,  cer- 
tain formal  correspondence  of  both  a  political  and  social 
nature  was  exchanged  between  the  two  men,  due  to 
Colfax's  position  as  Speaker  of  the  House. 

These  intimate  contacts  with  the  sixteenth  president 
proved  invaluable  to  Colfax  during  his  long  years  of 
political  retirement,  when  he  became  one  of  the  rec- 
ognized lecturers  on  the  martyred  president.  Perhaps 
Colfax  best  remembered  his  last  meeting  with  Lincoln 
on  Friday,  April  14,  1865.  Their  topic  of  conversation 
was  about  "the  policy  to  be  adopted  by  the  administra- 
tion" toward  the  South.  Lincoln  also  mentioned  his  re- 
cent visit  to  Richmond.  Colfax  was  planning  a  western 
trip — all  the  way  to  California  and  Lincoln  regretted 
that  he  could  not  accompany  him.  Colfax  quoted  the 
president  as  saying: 

"I  have  very  large  ideas  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  our 
Nation.  I  believe  it  practically  inexhaustible.  It  abounds 
all  over  our  Western  country  from  the  Rocky  Mountains 
to  the  Pacific;  and  its  development  has  scarcely  com- 
menced. During  the  war,  when  we  were  adding  a  couple 
of  million  dollars  every  day  to  our  National  Debt,  I  did 
not  care  about  encouraging  the  increase  in  the  volume 
of  our  precious  metals.  We  had  the  country  to  save  first. 
But,  now  that  the  Rebellion  is  overthrown,  and  we  know 
pretty  nearly  the  amount  of  our  Debt,  the  more  gold 
and  silver  we  mine  makes  the  payment  of  that  Debt  so 
much  easier. 

"Now  I  am  going  to  encourage  that  in  every  possible 
way.  We  shall  have  hundreds  of  thousands  of  disbanded 
soldiers;  and  many  have  feared  that  their  return  home 
in  such  great  numbers  might  paralyze  industry,  furnish- 
ing suddenly  a  greater  supply  of  labor  than  there  will  be 
demand  for.  I  am  going  to  try  to  attract  them  to  this 
hidden  wealth  of  our  mountain  ranges,  where  there  is 
room  enough  for  all. 

"Immigration,  which  even  the  War  has  not  stopped, 
will  land  upon  our  shores  hundreds  of  thousands  more 
per  year  from  overcrowded  Europe.  I  intend  to  point 
them  to  the  gold  &  silver  that  waits  for  them  in  the 
West.  Tell  the  miners  for  me  that  I  shall  promote  their 
interests  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability;  because  their  pros- 
perity is  the  prosperity  of  the  Nation.  We  shall  prove  in 
a  very  few  years  that  we  are  indeed  the  Treasury  of  the 
World." 

Later  that  fateful  day  Speaker  Colfax  called  on  Lincoln 
again,  shortly  before  he  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  departed  for 
Ford's  Theatre.  Lincoln  called  to  Colfax,  "Don't  forget 
Colfax,  to  tell  those  miners  that  that  is  my  speech  to 
them,  by  you" — .  Colfax  told  Lincoln  goodbye  and  de- 
parted. 

With  the  assassination  and  death  of  Lincoln,  Colfax 
wrote  a  speech  entitled  "Life  and  Principles  of  Abraham 
Lincoln"  which  he  delivered  in  the  Court  House  Square 
at  South  Bend,  on  April  24,  1865.  This  same  speech  was 
delivered  at  Bryon  Hall  in  Chicago,  on  April  30th,  1865. 
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Petition  of  fifty-two  citizens  of  Indiana  requesting  Colfax 
to  repeat  his  lecture  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  in  Washington,  D.  C.  during  the  winter  of 

1874 


2-»  OUB  MARTYBED  FEESIDBJNTB,  LINCOLN  AN©  OAHriEZ.I>, 

Senutton.  Pa.,  RopubHean,— Tho  eloquent  tribute  a1 
the  Hon  Schuyler  Colfax  to  the  memory  of  oar  binrtyr 

by    B     )uj-»o   imuir  lli-O    a 


I'rwidojitS,  na-  Ij    tuned    t.. 

tho  Teachent*  Institute,  hint 
acquaintance  Kith  Lincoln  and  lUrfirld  enables  hint  Ui 
drawan  interesting  pLoture  of  too  lives  of  tbero  t»o 
grand  type*  ui  American  character,  who  rose  from  the 
f-of&t  lu  ihe  proud,  st  place  id  tint  iuiLoii,  a.od  whuao 
name*.  *>ih  thnUiMVatkinftun.  will  Ttidure.s  inono- 
uieula  toward  whirh  the  teachers  of  our  yon  lb  can  al- 
ways jtoiut  f.^r  (be  eiliKri>tii)n  «r  the  ruing  rrnerutiuB. 

O^rUiajrc,  III.,  (inioite.— H.-d  BebojrUf  CoUax  deliv- 
crml  hUoitp]>rfttc«ll«H.luro.  "Our  WHnyreJ  I'mrtilontf," 
at  tlioTii.ily  J.utherun  Cbunb,  t»  a  tsrea  Aud  IntclU- 
«ent  nuihi>rn-fl.  11  wiu  lli-tuuad  to  tLn>avlitiUt  by  every 
auditor  piVM-nt  witb  >!<w  nlienitun.  The  lt*Uirv  n 
irnU'fd  a  cpltiodiU  i>r.  tluction,  pArlntyiEur  lu  cbi>ii-u  Inn- 
eitnm-  »ik!  trltjtuut  j-brnfCrt  ilm  ■'inkinir  ftisttireM  i.f  tb« 
vmtmrbM  »o-i  mm  of  our  twn  rtmrrrtvdl  iircwidontN, 

\  mvlaml,  N.  .}  lodfljwwbmt  —  Witht*.hu.vler  ColTai 
f-.r»lfrtun.T.nmJ  Luwulu  w.d  Garfield  lor  a  wibjeut, 
Lhnt  puhltu  intere«t  itboohl  be  nrouved  <ku$  rMlural,  and 
0.H  WW  l>XP0«.-t«d  (.'.Mtu..|>,.lit3n  Hull  wa*  ulk-d  Lut  oven- 
■  '•K  »ilh  our  but  p4iipla.  to  hear  ibis  ut-lclrrniud  peotlf- 
lunn  leisure  upon  hm  luvuiitn  tbtmo.  f'iiKrl.v  dulirorwt 
•  ■-iit.i  iitiiig  |nv«u«rH  ul  rhxiui-mv  ami  iwitboK.  tbo  leotnre 
W»^ir*«.i  fur  ,-v.ry  -..I  thp.l  h-«nl  it. 

I.ndilbic,  Miih.Xeim.— Tiiwm>erahoa««WB«cTOW(Jt>I 
!■■  hoar  Air  Clfkn  dull\or  bi»  l«-tun- on  "Our  WiwtjT- 
o-I  I'mcident-."  Tho  loclore  mnl  tbu  gPnonU  »|«uta- 
tiuii  Hinl  ww  well  fmrived  The  larjo  audience  luienod 
atl<—tivrl>-  niwrlyonound  a  bAirb.-uo-,wiChnntr*alitinc 
thut  bnlf  that  time  bad  pan«.i.  W«  caoDvt  attewpi  lu 
flVa  tu  y  i-iinc-t  fn>oi  tbu  k-rturc :  two  bu*y  llxtcDinK  to 
take  ni.iu*.  Mr.  C-.lf.ui  rnoke  ol.-|nc»tly  >  f  tho  imm..r- 
tal  (oiriichl,  hut  the  kfluiu  waa  deroted  larfnly  to  tho 
life  of  LuieQlQ,  and  il  wm  bailor  »o,  boca-oe  (larftold 
and  tboo\ent«i.fIii«iKiblicilifoare  froah  in  tbo  mind* 

'■I   Ibo  I't-opltl. 

Fmnkfurt,  ItuJ„  Creseut.  Dom.— A  latwo  audknro 
grroted  Mr  Collux  to  hour  his  addrew  o..  "Uur  Mart)  r- 

■  d  I'luaidonta."  A*  an  tntimaio  triond  ot  both  tnoaa 
dutiognKbod  men  ami  nn  nntor  in  tho  HiirrinR  ovema 
and  sronea,  Mr.  Colfax  l«duubtleas  thrir  ablet  blogra.- 
Phor,  rtpei-iuliy  of  Lincoln.  It  i*  partly  trilb  a  view  in 
fix  Lincoln's  appropriate  pla«  in  history  that  Mr.  C. 
ItejrtHi  to  lecture.  Owing  to  the  broad  •tateamMnship 
ami  the  comnuiniliog  talvnia  of  So  mini.  Cham,  anil 
othor  actor*  iluring  hb>  admin  titration,  tbo  idoa  ton 
often  1'iovaitod  that  l.inoulu  waK  a  mere  figure  head 
dunnKtUoaafbur  oyoniful  yanrn  ami  thut  to  Howard, 
Slaj<ionr  and  others  belonged  tnc  cn-ditofBll  lltat  was 
done.  Mr.  (%iirux  nbowit  that  Liucoln  himm-lf  waa  the 
■naeiur  ajnrit  of  hinadmintatrntHm,  directing  Unroly  the 
onomliotu  in  tho  Held,  shaping  our  lurcign  policy,  and 
(.•mrinR  ujHin  bin  brawny  fhuuldora  mochni'tbe  burden* 
i'1'hi- stirring  ad uiiuiel ration.  Mr.  Coliai'n  Humming 
up  or  the  cbaractorof  Oarfield,  wua  one  ol  the  best 

■  ■1  tho  numy  good  thiog4iuud  of  thladlsiinguUbod  man, 

Wichita,  Kan.,  Hcncon.— Tho  lociaro  waj  mo4t  ox- 
i-ollcnt.  The  diction  wns  flowing,  athularly  and  Md-hc 
The  xcutinient  waa  appmpriato  to  tba  eulucii,  "Our 
Martyred  I 'rest  Icnls,*  Ilu  puttniiturci  were  forcih'y 
atid  grapbi<»ily  drawn.  Lincoln'*  wan  aketcby  and 
HnoorJotaJ.  By  hold  and  skillful  toucboa  bo  introduced 
tho  audiencu into  Ihe  Ksemtivo  Ctmmbcr.  and  Into  tho 
heart  of  one  of  tho  few  truly  (treat,  unaclnob  men  of  nor 
hititory,  Abraham  Liuooln.  Ilodrcw  the  parallel  be- 
tween I.intvln  an)  Uailicld.  and  pre^-nted  tho  remark- 
able  1  ..incidenci".  running  through  tho  livo*  of  tho  two 
moii.  The  lecture  nw  full  of  gem*  of  thought,  and  we 
fh-.iild  like  to  sit  in  iui  eo»y  chair  and  reail  it  through. 

Tho  .Madi-"ociL-ia,  I  College  lmimr  of  Madiaon  L'oivor- 
rity.  N.  Vjaneakaur  Mr  Celftuta  lecture  an  fallow*: 
The  ball  wa-  filled  at  an  early  hour  by  ail  intollitrcnt 
and  e nth uKia.it tc  aurliaiice,  Tbe  lecturer  and  lecture 
were  jn;-!  what  wo  exported.  The  one  pleapinjc.  the 
Kthor  tlumght ful  and  instruct U*e.  The  (ii*nker  guvBH 
vivid- n.il-w  of  Cnrfioht's  life,  and  broupjit  out  the 
ifh  FresuiuiiL    The  humor- 


porioda  were  well  rnVBded,     Ufa  eooipariaon  of  the  iwi 
noble  liw  were  be«atirut. 

Cellar  BapfdA  Iowa,  Reiaiblimn.— It   »eein^l  flulm 

to  Iwareiilfaty  of  thegowduid  gToai  M.irfleld  and    Lin 

coin,  fium  the  hneol  onewb»  waca  prominent  llgttre  U 

the  naiuHml  mhiociU durin*  tbe  |«jru-l  of   Lnu-..ln '■  n\ 

Ho  had  a  good  tboiotx,   and  it  wns  no* 

cutty  pfeAcnted.    'the  btoqafn.-p.    ht.w 


mbabil  ration, 

a  -ly  ami  d1ix)D 

oyer,  waa  more  10  the  matter  and  die 

►t>  loof  delivery,  though  that  wo*  ulc 

grnpfaic  portrayal  of  aome  of  the  more  ; 


1  than  1 
II 


of  t 


able  1 


country  his  prwducod  in  thU  ccniury.    The  lei 
uexe  two  greet  wntM  were  enforced,  «t>.|   our  martyred 

l-reaifoitta  aero  held  up  an  gnat  and  loKi.iriag  onaumlt-r 
for  tho  youth  o|  ourconniry.  ThoxpcatiL-rwai  heartily 
aimlauded  and  nil  *ero  bitfhly  ent*-Hjiuudby  the  Ic-tun;. 
Iloatrioo.  Neii ,  I>omoi-nil.—  Iho  opera  bouBe  wnn 
filled,  nod  the  lecture,  delivered  on  tbe  iaviuninn  of 
Ibo  I.  O.  0.  Y.,  w»a  Ibdoiied  to  tlinaigh-mt  witb  markr-i 
attention.  Whi.e  the  lactara  wn<  io  ihe  uixiu  ■  Hilcron 
and  Imurranit  e  reminder  of  "Onr  Martjred  I'd  ^i-Unl-,"' 
tl  Wilh  wiluml  tbroogtiuat  with  uiuny  lauetiabh-  pii-iuro* 
and  huinurt-ua  aoecuutes  of  Ai.rabnlH  Liuixiln,  trie  u««t 
illuntriouf.  American  of  ai.y  age.  At  the  t-rmclu-iun  ul 
hia  lerlurv,  Mr.  Colfax  nuulc  a  few  very  npptf.imufe 
rcmarku  on  the  origin,  obiii-ta  immI  l^ocliwcf  Ibid  Kc| 
lnw«bi|>,and  placed  that  b»nov-  lent  fnitoruity  liefare 
"     *  ■  wing  picture  ol  real  life. 


H-hoyler C.lfax,  u. .  _  . 
tit  Stale*  of  Iho  woct,  hud 
roiinrLln  >rT  tho  nation  at  a 
ttrtioe  wangrcjitly  iiuiienU-il. 


leudirtg  cbnrncterbitiw 


pleaaantly    portrayed.     Ufa        and  did  full  jnstic 


thH  and  ten  w,  "in  a  aluwiua 

Komxha,  Wi-.,  Unfan.- 
aenlAliye  of  one  of  tbo  gt 
reached  a  high  pbu-e  in  thi 
lime  when  our  naliooal  existence  wa»f 
Ilia  wisdom,  eloquence  and  virtue  b»..  _ 
las  leaned  Upon  aa  a  trusted  friend  and  coadjutor  >r> 
thaw  great  patriots,  Line -In  aud  Ourfa-lii.  ami  but  in- 
liiuate  rotations  with  them  made  him  familiar  with 
their  inner  lire*.  Tbe  story,  as  hi  told  it,  wax  full  of 
the  eloquence  which  Ut  inn-parable  from  such  noble 
Uvea,  lived  under  the  trrmuodnua  responsibilities  of  tno 
hurhrat  peril  nod  difficulty  Tbo  story  was  nobly  told, 
and  told  tn  1*  way,  and  with  the  view  to  awaken  the 
noblest  teelings  ol  nar  natures,  and  inspire  the  l.ittit-t 
(iatri(jtbun._  The  gentlemeu,  to  nhixe  oxertiona  the 
Peofile  of  Kenosha  owe  the  apjasarance  of  Sefamrrat  Col- 
fax aa  a  lecturer  are  entitled  to  the  thanksof  ihe  01m- 
munlty. 

Crawferds villa.  Ind  .  Star.— Mr.  Colfax  delivered  his 
now  Uv-turo  with  fine  rnetorieal  ofTcct  on  ibe  iuvitalion 
of  tbe  f*.  A.  R ,  before  a  crowded  Oners.  House.  People 
were  urcHiit  front  all  pari*  of  Montgomery  i-ouotv. 
Hen.  .Hanson  introduced  the  speaker  :aitd  then  followed 
a  lecture  which  wald  l»-  spoiled  if  au  attempt  were 
made  to  epitomise  it. 

Kockiairt,  Missouil.  fiun.-It  op-na.1  with  nMibliujo 
and  touohing  eulogy  upon  tbo  bttc  departed  ti.irficbl; 
nud  tlieii,  with  that  nappy  faculty  peculiar  to  s<itnu 
rajbllo  s  1  toshers,  the  orator  launched  lib  whnln  being, 
aatt  were,  into  tbat  grand  old  theme,  tbe  I.'fa  and 
Cbiunt-toi  .if  Abraham  L'ncoln,  fairly  Iclding  im  itudi- 
enoe  tnxdl-buiinil  to  the  cfas*. 

Iowa  Stale  Regii'lor.^H.-lmyler  Colfax,  one  of  the 
nuatt  or.lo'tflining  lecturers  now  tot  the  r-.-t'um.  «i«ikf 
to  a well-plenae.1  aadiuncn  lasl  night  There  is  olwij* 
ceiuiideratiteeurioflity  to  sea  and  hear  Mr  Colfax.  Tbo 
ability  mid  ponalarlly  of  (hiasUtesnian  of  a  dying  gen 
•rattoD  ure  etinan>.-«l  by  hi*  former  noted  iiB*..Mnti..in. 
which  lend  nn  additional  charm  Pi  hu-  ebsiuoiiec.  His 
lecture  011  Lincoln  andUarlletd,  was  a  fine  offort,  an<l 
waa  heard  with  wrapt  attention. 

Pee.bo.iy,  Mass.,  I'res-.—  At  tho  outset  Mr.  Cold  * 
drew  attention  to  the  remarkable  parallel  which  i-v 
1-Uil  between  the  live*  of  ..artv-u  ni..nyrnl  Pre-idenls. 
Lincoln  and  Unrlicld:  and  he  then  cntcr.-d  op<<n  a 
glnwiitg  oulogluin  up>-n  the  character  mid  noble  farti 
tnde  of  the  latter,  as  set  forth  in  hi*  last  illness. 
Both  men  hml  rtien  by  their  own  evert  ions  from  the 
humblest  stutions  in  life  tn  the  very  acme  of  Ameri- 
can ambition.  Tho  lecture  wan  li-doned  to  with  the 
closest  attention,  (by  it  crowded 


.artyred  I're^idi 
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From  the  Lincoln  National   Life  Foundation  Collection 

Printed  circular  of  press  notices  concerning  Colfax's 
lecture  on  "Out  Martyred  Presidents,  Lincoln  and  Gar- 
field" on  which  the  speaker  has  affixed  a  note. 


His  invitation  to  make  the  address  came  from  the  Chris- 
tian Commission.  The  address  later  appeared  in  pamphlet 
form  following  its  publication  in  Philadelphia.  In  this 
address  Colfax  blamed  the  South  for  the  crime  of  assas- 
sination, using  as  evidence  the  Selma,  Alabama  Dispatch 
advertisement  offering  "to  cause  the  lives  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  William  H.  Seward,  and  Andrew  Johnson  to  be 
taken  by  the  first  of  March  next,"  which  appeared  in 
that  newspaper  in  December,  1864,  the  fact  that  Booth 
fled  in  a  southernly  direction  and  that  he  shouted  the 
Virginia  motto  when  he  executed  the  foul  deed. 

Colfax's  brilliant  career  was  still  ahead.  His  position 
as  Speaker,  together  with  his  "advanced  ideas  on  Negro 
suffrage  commended  Colfax  as  a  candidate  for  vice- 
president  in  1868,"  a  position  to  which  he  was  elected. 
In  1871  he  declined  the  Secretaryship  of  State,  but  be- 
cause of  his  availability  as  a  presidentitial  candidate  by 
the  Liberal  Republicans  in  1872  he  was  defeated  by  Henry 
Wilson  (a  regular  Republican)  for  renomination  for  the 
vice  presidency.  Shortly  thereafter  he  declined  the  editor- 
ship of  the  New  York  Tribune. 

The  great  tragedy  of  Colfax's  career  was  his  implica- 
tion with  the  Credit  Mobilier  scandal.  Evidence  revealed 
that  he  had  agreed  to  accept  twenty  shares  of  stock  in 
the  fradulent  company  and  that  he  had  received  a  con- 
siderable sum  in  dividends.  His  denial  of  the  charge  was 
not  convincing.  He  escaped  formal  censure  because  the 
alleged  misconduct  had  been  committed  before  he  became 
vice  president.  Colfax  insisted  that  he  had  been  "fully 
exonerated"  but  his  political  career  was  ruined.  His 
reputation  was  further  tarnished  by  the  disclosure  that 


he  had  received  a  campaign  gift  of  $4,000  from  a  con- 
tractor who  had  supplied  envelopes  to  the  government 
while  he  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Offices 
and  Post  Roads. 

Despite  these  scandals,  Colfax  retained  many  friends 
and  because  of  his  high  position  in  the  government  was 
accorded  considerable  prestige.  On  December  7,  1874  an 
Indiana  delegation  sent  him  the  following  petition  (sign- 
ed by  fifty-two  men)  as  follows: 

Washington  City,  D.  C. 
December  7th,  1874 
Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax 
South  Bend 

Indiana 

Sir 

We  the  undersigned  citizens  of  Indiana — temporarily 
residing  in  Washington  City,  do  most  respectfully  and 
earnestly  request  that  you  will  repeat  your  lecture  on 
the  Life  and  Character  of  President  Lincoln  in  this  city 
at  sometime  (to  be  designated  by  you)  during  the  present 
winter. 

Lecturing  became  a  profitable  activity  for  the  Honor- 
able Schuyler  Colfax.  "Lincoln,  His  Life  and  Character" 
was  has  chief  topic,  however  with  the  assassination  of 
President  James  A.  Garfield  in  1881  he  prepared  a  second 
lecture  entitled  "Our  Martyred  Presidents,  Lincoln  and 
Garfield."  The  terms  for  either  of  the  two  lectures,  were 
$75  and  entertainment.  To  promote  the  lectures  Colfax 
prepared  a  circular  of  press  notices  which  could  be  used 
to  announce  his  appearances.  Such  circulars  carried  the 
lecture  dates  underlined.  Colfax  was  particularly  inter- 
ested  in  lecturing  before   church,  library  and  fraternal 


LINCOLN     LORE 


associations,  and  he  was  eager  to  contact  individuals  who 
generally  manage  lectures  in  local  communities. 

One  of  these  press  notices  in  the  Foundation  collection 
bears  this  notation  in  Colfax's  handwriting: 

"Dr  Sir:  at  Mr.  Foster's  request,  I  send  you  terms 
for  Lecture.  He  desires  me  also  to  name  a  date  to  (s).  I 
could  name  next  Tuesday,  Nov.  27th,  night  before — . 
But  if  you  prefer  some  other  date,  &  let  me  know  soon 
that  terms  are  satisfactory,  we  could  doubtless  agree 
mutually  on  a  different  date. 

Respy    Yours 
Schuyler  Colfax 
South  Bend,  Ind." 

Some  of  the  press  notices  are  most  complimentary.  The 
Valparaiso,  Indiana  Messenger-Democrat  carried  this 
story: 

"Mr.  Colfax  delivered  his  celebrated  lecture  upon  the 
life  and  character  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  a  very  large 
audience  last  Friday  evening.  And,  notwithstanding  the 
bad  roads  and  inclemency  of  the  weather,  many  of  his 
old  constituents  came  for  miles  from  the  surrounding 
country,  and  remained  over  night  in  order  to  hear  him. 
The  speaker  was  very  handsomely  introduced  by  the  Hon. 
D.  F.  Skinner,  State  Senator  from  this  district,  a  life- 
long democrat,  but  a  warm  friend  of  Mr.  Colfax's,  in 
which  he  paid  the  speaker  a  warm,  personal  tribute  full 
of  cordial  good  will.  The  audience  was  largely  composed 
of  men  prominent  in  both  political  parties,  Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike  vieing  with  each  other  in  their 
demonstrations  of  applause  and  satisfaction  with  the 
lecture.  It  was  elevated  above  all  political  partisanship, 
and  so  condensed  that  a  hearer  can  learn  more  in  one 
hour  and  a  third  of  that  historic  era,  and  of  the  inner 
life  and  personal  characteristics  of  the  great  central 
figure  of  that  eventful  era  than  in  days  of  reading;  fully 
half  of  it  being  personal  incidents  and  illustrations  not 
to  be  found  in  print  at  all,  but  condensed  and  presented 
from  Mr.  Colfax's  own  personal  knowledge  and  intimacy 
with  Mr.  Lincoln.  And  it  could  not  but  be  gratifying  to 
the  speaker  to  see  so  many  in  his  audience,  who,  for  a 
life  time  had  been  politically  antagonistic  to  him,  uniting 
with  his  warmest  partisan  friends  in  their  heartiest 
applause." 

Another  press  notice  from  the  Monongahala  City, 
Pennsylvania,  Republican  follows: 

"He  spoke  under  the  auspices  of  the  G.  A.  R.  to  an 
audience  which  listened  with  intense  interest  .  .  .  The 
audience  comprised  all  shades  of  politics,  and  here  we 
may  say  that  though  Mr.  Colfax  has  been  and  still  is  a 
strong  Republican,  there  is  not  a  sentiment  in  his  ad- 
mirable lecture  that  can  give  offense  to  any  ear.  Mr. 
Colfax  was  born  in  New  York  City,  March  23,  1823.  He 
was  therefore,  still  a  young  man  when  called  to  the 
vice-presidency,  and  this  fact  stands  out  still  more  ap- 
parent when  we  remember  that  so  many  of  the  great 
men  about  whom  he  talked  so  familiarly  last  night  have 
passed  away — Lincoln,  Seward,  Chase,  Stanton,  Thad 
Stevens,  Douglas,  Garfield — all  and  many  distinguished 
others,  gone  before.  It  is  certainly  a  rare  treat  to  hear 
one  speak  of  these  men  whom  he  knew,  and  who  made 
history  in  the  dark  days  of  the  'Sixties.  Mr.  Colfax  is 
thoroughly  a  gentleman  who  has  never  stooped  to  the 
level  of  lower  politics;  he  has  a  mild  persuasive  voice, 
and  earnest  and  eloquent  declamation.  His  life  has  been 
that  of  a  true,  honest,  manly  man." 


McMurtry's  Speaking  Itinerary 

Knoxville,  Tennessee  January  12,  13,  1961. 

Memphis,  Tennessee  January  16 — 18. 

Chattanooga,  Tennessee  January  19,  20. 

Atlanta,  Georgia  January  31,  February  1. 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina  February  2,  3. 

Birmingham,  Alabama  February  6 — 8. 

Shreveport,  Louisiana  February  9,  10. 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  February  13,  14. 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana  February  15 — 17. 

Jacksonville,   Florida   February   20-22. 

Miami,  Florida  February  23,  24. 
The  persons  who  might  be  interested  in  learning 
of  the  schedule  in  detail  in  the  various  cities  named 
above,  may  contact   the   general   agency   offices   of 
The  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company. 


CUMULATIVE  BIBLIOGRAPHY— 1960 

Selections  approved  by  a  Bibliography  Committee  consisting  of  the 
following  members  ;  Arnold  Gates,  289  New  Hyde  Park  Road.  Garden 
City,  N.  Y.  ;  Carl  Haverlin,  2  Masterson  Road,  Bronxville,  N.  Y.  ; 
E.  B.  Long,  708  North  Kenilworth  Ave.,  Oak  Park,  III.  ;  Richard  F. 
Lufkin,  45  Milk  Street,  Boston,  9,  Mass.  ;  Wayne  C.  Temple,  Lincoln 
Memorial  University,  Harrogate,  Tenn.  ;  Ralph  G.  Newman,  18  East 
Chestnut  Street,  Chicago  11,  111.,  William  H.  Townsend.  310  First 
National  Bank  Bldg.,  Lexington  3,  Ky.  ;  and  Clyde  C.  Walton, 
Illinois  State  Historical    Library,    Springfield,   111. 

New  items  available  for  consideration  may  be  sent  to  the  above 
addresses   or  to  the    Lincoln    National    Life   Foundation. 


—ARABIC- 
UNITED  STATES  INFORMATION  SERVICE     1960-50 

(Lincoln  photo  showing  broken  photographer's  plate)/ 
United  States  Information  Service  Lincoln  Exhibition/ 
Produced  by  the  Yale  University  School  of  Art  and 
Architecture  for  the  United  States  Information  Service. 

Pamphlet,  paper,  8V>"  x  10%",  23  pp.,  13  pp.,  illus.  Contains  36  panels 
with  explanation  and  illustrations.  Published  in  Cairo,  Egypt.  Printed 
in   Arabic   and   in  English. 

ANGLE,  PAUL  M.  &  MIERS,  EARL  SCHENCK    1960-51 

Fire  the  Salute!/Abe  Lincoln  Is  Nominated! /Murat 
Halstead  Reports/The  Republican  National  Convention/ 
in  Chicago,  May  16,  17,  &  18,  1860/Edited  with  Notes 
and  an  Introduction  by/ Paul  M.  Angle  &  Earl  Schenck 
Miers/Centennial  Edition/Kingsport,  Tennessee/Private- 
ly Printed  by  Kingsport  Press,  Inc./ 1960. 

Brochure,  cloth,  7"  x  10V>",  v  p.,  68  pp.,  fr.,  illus.,  boxed.  Presenta- 
tion copy,  none  for  sale. 

LINCOLN   MEMORIAL  UNIVERSITY  1960-52 

Lincoln  Memorial  University  Press/Summer  1960/Vol. 
62,  No.  2/Lincoln  Herald/A  Magazine  devoted  to  his- 
torical/research in  the  field  of  Lincolniana  and  the  Civil 
War,  and  to  the  promotion/of  Lincoln  Ideals  in  Amer- 
incan/Education. 

Pamphlet,   flexible  boards,  7"  x   10",   97-136  pp.,   illus. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  BOOKPLATE 

COLLECTORS  1960-53 

Year  Book  1958/of  the  American  Society  of  Bookplate 
Collectors  and/Designers./ Washington  D.  C./ (device)/ 
Volume  Twenty-nine/Published  by  the  Society/Printed 
for  Members  only/at  the  University  Press  of/Sewanne. 
Tennessee.  1960. 

Pamphlet,  flexible  boards,  7%"  x  10",  26  pp.,  illus.,  fr.  Contains 
Lincolniana   Bookplates  by   Louis  J.   Bailey.   Limited   to  250   copies. 

BELTING,  NATALIA  M.  1960-54 

Indy/and  Mr.  Lincoln/ (sketch  of  pig) /Written  by 
Natalia  M.  Belting/Illustrated  by  Leonard  Everett 
Fisher/Henry  Holt  and  Company,  New  York. 

Brochure,  cloth,   10"  x  8%",   (31)   pp.,   illus.,  price  $2.95. 

BLUM,  HERMAN  1960-55 

Blumhaven  Digest/a  review  devoted  to  Historical  Re- 
search and  Opinions/Volume  4,  No.  1/October,  1960/ 
Testimonial  Edition/for  the/Anniversary/of /Abraham/ 
Lincoln/and/Centenary/of  the/Civil  War/Issued  by/ 
Blumhaven  Library  &  Gallery/Edited  and  written  by 
Herman  Blum,  Founder  and  Director/4651  Leiper  Street. 
/Philadelphia  24,  Pa./ (Cover  title). 

Pamphlet,  paper,   6%"  x   10",    67   pp.,   illus. 


BROWN  UNIVERSITY 


1960-56 


Books  at  Brown/Vol.  XVIII,  No.  4/October  1960/ 
(drawing  of  John  Hay  Library) /Friends  of  the  Library 
of  Brown  University/ Providence,  Rhode  Island/ (cover 
title). 

Pamphlet,   flexible  boards,   6"  x  9",    141-193  pp..   Contains  "Lincoln  and 
Hay"  by  Henry  B.  Van  Hoesen,  pp.  141-180. 

CATTON,  BRUCE  1960-57 

Mr.  Lincoln's  Army/by/Bruce  Catton/ (device) /Dolphin 
Books /Doubleday    &    Company,    Inc. /Garden    City,    New 
York. 
Book,  flexible  boards,    (paperback),  4'4"x7",  394  pp.,  price  $1.45. 

COLVER,  ANNE  1960-58 

Abraham  Lincoln/ For  the  People/ A  Discovery  Book/ 
By  Anne  Colver/illustrated  by  William  Meyers/The 
Garrard  Press/Champaign,  Illinois. 

Book,  cloth,   6%"  x  9",   78  pp.,  illus.,  price  $2.25. 


Schuyler  Colfax's  Tribute  To  Lincoln 

The  Foundation  has  been  unusually  fortunate  in 
securing  letters  written  by  Schuyler  Golfax  which  relate 
to  Abraham  Lincoln  (See  Lincoln  Lore  Number  1^75  "'Schuyler 
Colfax— Lincoln  Lecturer,''  January,  1961).  A  recent  ac- 
quisition dated  at  Washington,  D.  C. ,  December  3»  1366, 
and  addressed  to  F.  3.  Carpenter  follows:  ?,I  have  just 
seen  Halpine's  engraving  of  your  original  portrait  of 
Mr.  Lincoln.  It  is  a  very  striking  portrait  of  him,  but 
I  am  not  surprised  at  its  fidelity,  knowing  your  excellent 
opportunities  during  your  six  months  at  the  irfhite  House, 
your  £aiiy  study  of  him,  and  the  f request  sittings  he  gave 
you.  Mr.  Lincoln  always  spoke  of  your  portrait  as  the 
best  ever  taken  of  him;  and  it  represents  hi*  in  his  most 
thoughtful  and  solemn  mood,  weighed  down  with  care  and 
sadness,  as  those  who  knew  him  best  were  so  often  ac- 
customed to  see  him.  It  is  a  work  to  be  prized  and  loved 
by  all  who  appreciated  him  while  living,  and  who  realize 
his  worth  and  honor  his  memory  since  he  has  passed  away." 

A  second  acquisition  of  Colfax's  is  dated  at  South 
Bend,  Indiana,  Kay,  1380.  This  tribute  was  solicited 
by  Osborn  II .  Oldroyd  for  his  "The  Lincoln  Memorial  Album  - 
Immortelles  '  which  was  published  in  1382.  The  edited 
version  of  the  tribute  appears  on  page  199  of  the  Oldroyd 
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book.  The  original  unedited  version  follows: 

"D.  Sir,  In  reply  to  your  request  for  my  views  upon 
the  public  life  and  services  of  our  Martyred  President, 
I  would  say  that  in  his  freedom  from  passion  &   bitter- 
ness -  in  his  acute  sense  of  justice  -  in  his  courage- 
ous faith  in  the  right,  &  his  inextinguishable  hatred 
of  wrong  -  in  his  warm  &  heartfelt  sympathy  &   mercy, 
-  in  his  coolness  of  judgment,  &  his  unquestioned 
rectitude  of  intention,  -  in  a  word,  in  his  ability 
to  lift  himself  for  his  country's  sake  above,  above 
all  mere  parti zanship,  -  in  all  marked  traits  of  his 
character  combined,  he  has  had  no  parallel  since 
Washington,  and,  while  our  republic  endures,  he  will 
live  in  the  grateful  hearts  of  his  grateful  countrymen. w 
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LINCOLN     LORE      )53i 


"Mordecai  Lincoln,  heir  at  law  to  Abraham  Lincoln 

vs 
John  Reed's  heirs  and  executors 

To  the  honorable  the  judges  of  the  district  court  of 
Bardstown.  your  orator  Mordecai  Lincoln  respectfully 
sheweth  that  sometime  in  the  year  1783  Abraham  Lin- 
coln now  deceased  and  a  certain  John  Reed  now  de- 
ceased entered  into  the  following  agreement  to  wit: 
Said  Lincoln  furnished  said  Reed  with  a  land  warrant 
No.  14487  by  which  warrant  said  Lincoln  was  entitled 
to  2268  acres  of  land  and  said  Reed  agreed  to  take  said 
land  warrant  to  locate  the  same  according  to  law  for 
one  half  of  the  land  which  should  be  procured  by  said 
warrant  and  your  orator  further  states  that  said  Reed 
received  into  his  possession  the  said  warrant  from  the 
contract  aforesaid,  and  your  orator  further  states  that 
he  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  Abraham  Lincoln  ever 
assigned  said  warrant  to  said  Reed  but  in  all  probabil- 
ity said  Reed  assigned  the  said  warrant  to  himself. 
Your  orator  further  states  that  said  Reed  by  virtue  of 
said  warrant  made  the  following  entry  with  the  sur- 
veyor to  wit;  John  Reed  assignee  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
enters  1000  acres  part  of  the  same  warrant  No.  14487. 
Begun  at  the  lower  end  of  the  first  Narrows  below  the 
first  Buffalo  crossing  above  the  mouth  of  Bear  Creek 
to  run  down  Green  River  to  the  upper  end  of  the  next 
Narrows,  then  off  westwardly  for  quantity.  .  .  . 

Your  orator  further  states  that  said  Abraham  Lin- 
coln departed  this  life  in  May  1786  without  will  and 
your  orator  his  oldest  son  became  entitled  to  the  land 
aforesaid  as  heir  at  law  to  the  said  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. ..." 

This  and  related  documents  pertaining  to  this  suit  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Chancery  Bundle,  labeled  June,  1816, 
of  the  Nelson  County  Court. 

The  "Complainant"  attested  that  the  above  bill  was 
correct  as  follows: 

"This  first  day  of  September  1797  came  Mordecai  Lin- 
coln before  me  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  Washington 
County  and  made  oath  that  what  he  knows  of  the  above 
bill  of  his  own  knowledge  is  true  and  what  he  has  from 
information  he  believes  to  be  true." 

In  connection  with  this  suit  it  was  necessary  to  de- 
termine how  Captain  Lincoln  signed  his  name  so  a  de- 
position was  taken  by  Christopher  Greenup.  It  follows: 
"The   deposition   of   Thomas    Lincoln    [a   brother  of 
Captain  Abraham  Lincoln  and  uncle  of  Mordecai  Lin- 
coln] of  full  age  taken  at  the  state  house  in  Frankfort 
between  the  hours  of  eight  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  and 
six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  be  read  in  answer  in  a 
suit  in  chancery  in  the   Nelson   Circuit  Court,  where 
Mordecai  Lincoln  is  Complainant  and  Benjamin  Gray- 
son guardian  for  the  heirs  of  John  Reed  is  defendent. 
This   deponent  being   duly   sworn   deposeth   and   saith 
that; 

Question  by  complainant — 

Do  you  know  how  my  father  Abraham  Lincoln  spelt 
his  name  ? 
Answer — 

He  spelt  his  name  Abraham   Lincoln. 
Q. — Do  you  know  who  is  the  said  Abraham  Lincoln's 
heir  at  law? 

A. — Mordecai  Lincoln  the  complainant  in  the  above  suit 
is  his  oldest  son  and  heir  at  law. 

Q. — Are  you  acquainted  with  Abraham  Lincoln's  hand- 
writing? 

A. — I  am  having  lived  near  him  and  seen  his  writing 
often. 

Q. — Do  you  believe  the  signature  to  assignation  on  a 
Treasurer  Warrant  of  2268  acres  No.   14487  to  John 
Reed  Nov.  24,  1783  where  it  is  spelt  Abraham  Linkorn, 
is  the  signature  of  the  said  Abraham  Lincoln? 
A. — I   have   examined   this  signature   this   day  in  the 
Registrar's  Office  and  do  not  believe  it  to  be  the  said 
Abraham    Lincoln's    [the   father   of   the   complainant] 
handwriting.  And  further  the  deponent  saith  not. 
The    above    deposition   was    subscribed   and    sworn    to 
before  me  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  county  aforesaid 
at  the   place   mentioned   within   this    19th,   day   of   May 
1812." 

So  the  name  is  "Abraham  Lincoln"  despite  the  twenty- 
eight    different   ways    of    spelling    the    surname    or   the 


tendency  to  refer  to  the  President  as  "Abram"  or  to  call 
the   Captain   a   "Linkhorn." 

Sea  Lincoln  Lores  Number  566  "A  bra  ham  Lin  Kun," 
February  12,  1940:  and  788  "Documents  For  The  Lincoln 
Ancestral  Records,"  May  15,  1944. 

Schuvler  Colfax's  Tribute  to  Lincoln 

The  Foundation  has  been  unusually  fortunate  in  secu- 
ring letters  written  by  Schuyler  Colfax  which  relate  to 
Abraham  Lincoln  (See  Lincoln  Lore  Number  1475  "Schuy- 
ler Colfax — Lincoln  Lecturer,"  January,  1961).  A  recent 
acquisition  dated  at  Washington,  D.  C,  December  3,  1866, 
and  addressed  to  F.  B.  Carpenter  follows:  "I  have  just 
seen  Halpine's  engraving  of  your  original  portrait  of  Mr. 
Lincoln.  It  is  a  very  striking  portrait  of  him,  but  I  am 
not  surprised  at  its  fidelity,  knowing  your  excellent  op- 
portunities during  your  six  months  at  the  White  House, 
your  daily  study  of  him,  and  the  frequent  sittings  he 
gave  you.  Mr.  Lincoln  always  spoke  of  your  portrait  as 
the  best  ever  taken  of  him;  and  it  represents  him  in  his 
most  thoughtful  and  solemn  mood,  weighed  down  with 
care  and  sadness,  as  those  who  knew  him  best  were  so 
often  accustomed  to  see  him.  It  is  a  work  to  be  prized 
and  loved  by  all  who  appreciate  him  while  living,  and  who 
realize  his  worth  and  honor  his  memory  since  he  has 
passed  away." 

A  second  acquisition  of  Colfax's  is  dated  at  South  Bend, 
Indiana,  May,  1880.  This  tribute  was  solicited  by  Osborn 
H.  Oldroyd  for  his  "The  Lincoln  Memorial  Album — 
Immortelles"  which  was  published  in  1882.  The  edited 
version  of  the  tribute  appears  on  page  199  of  the  Oldroyd 
book.  The  original  unedited  version  follows: 

"D.  Sir,  In  reply  to  your  request  for  my  views  upon 
the  public  life  and  services  of  our  Martyred  President, 
I  would  say  that  in  his  freedom  from  passion  &  bitter- 
ness— in  his  acute  sense  of  Justice — in  his  courageous 
faith  in  the  Right,  &  his  inextinguishable  hatred  of 
Wrong — in  his  warm  &  heartfelt  Sympathy  &  Mercy, — 
in  his  coolness  of  Judgment  &  his  unquestioned 
rectitude  of  intention, — in  a  word,  in  his  ability  to  lift 
himself  for  his  country's  sake,  above,  all  mere  par- 
tisanship,— in  all  these  marked  traits  of  his  character 
combined,  he  has  had  no  parallel  since  Washington. 
And,  while  our  Republic  endures,  he  will  live  with  him 
in   the   grateful   hearts   of  his   grateful   countrymen." 
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From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

Schuyler  Colfax's  tribute  to  Lincoln  for  publication  in 
Osborn  H.  Oldroyd's  "The  Lincoln  Memorial  Album — 
Immortelles." 


